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The  new  standards 1 of  library 
service  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Network  of  Libraries  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
(hereafter,  Standards  . . .)  reflect 
many  new  dimensions  in  a pro- 
gram that  has  developed  and 
changed  radically  in  the  decade 
following  the  standards  of  1967. 2 
There  are  at  least  three  dynamic 
factors  involved. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  users 
during  that  time  is  well  known, 
brought  about  by  Public  Law 
89-522  which  extended  eligibility 
from  the  legally  blind  to  anyone 
unable  to  use  conventional  print, 
anyone  who  needs  large  print,  per- 
sons who  cannot  hold  a book  or 
turn  a page,  and  those  with  read- 
ing disabilities,  such  as  dyslexia. 
The  Library  of  Congress  National 
Library  Service  (LC/NLS)  re- 
sponded with  vigorous  action  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
leadership  and  funding  for  materi- 
als, as  well  as  the  development  of 
a greatly  increased  network  of  re- 
gional and  subregional  libraries. 

The  invention  of  the  cassette 
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meant  more  than  a convenient  new 
medium  for  recorded  books.  It 
opened  up  a way  to  produce  mate- 
rials at  the  request  of  individual 
readers  at  relatively  low  cost, 
depending  upon  volunteer  narra- 
tors. Moreover,  through  high- 
speed tape  duplicating,  it  is  practi- 
' cal  for  network  libraries  to  share 
materials,  thus  enriching  national 
resources.  The  realization  of  the 
- origffialL  vision  has  cqme  about 
" ^hrough  a vast  investment  by^ 
J LC/NLS  In  technical  , develop- 
ment,  equipment,  and  the  creation 
of  a national  union  file  on  micro- 
fiche of  holdings  of  braille  and 
recorded  media  in  the  LC/NLS 
network  of  libraries,  and  in  the 
special  collections  of  major  allied 
agencies  such  as  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Xavier  Society,  the  Jewish 
Guild  for  the  Blind  and  others. 

The  third  great  change  has  been 
in  the  expectations  of  users.  The 
movement  of  blind  and  handi- 
capped persons  to  be  independent 
means  that  they  are  demanding  the 
means  to  develop  their  abilities, 
and  they  recognize  library  service 
as  a crucial  resource.  They  want 
to  express  their  needs  directly  and 
to  have  a part  in  the  making  of 
plans  and  policies  that  affect  them; 
and  with  greater  longevity,  there 
are  many  life-long  readers  of  print 
who  join  the  service  in  their  later 
years  to  continue  reading  in  their 
fields  of  interest. 

The  demand  for  current  books 
and  general  reading  can  be  antici- 
pated to  a certain  degree;  but 


when  the  demand  comes  for  spe- 
cific titles  or  in-depth  coverage  of 
a special  subject,  swift  action  is 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  librar- 
ian. If  a book  exists  in  recorded 
form  or  braille  in  the  United 
States,  it  must  be  located,  and  can 
be  duplicated  if  a master  copy  is 
available.  If  it  is  not  available  in  a 
medium  the  reader  can  use,  it  can- 
not be  purchased  and  must  be  pro- 
duced on  the  spot,  if  the  reader  is 
to  receive  services.  This  will  be 
done  with  the  help  of  a volunteer 
who  may  &ork  directly  with  the 
individual,  or  who  is  affiliated 
with  the  library  or  a volunteer 
agency  organized  for  this  purpose. 
As  was  said  earlier,  this  adds  quite 
a new  dimension  to  a library’s 
services  in  reference,  reading  guid- 
ance, and  acquisition. 

The  ultimate  test  of  any  service 
is  whether  it  is  operated  to  serve 
the  needs  of  its  current  and  poten- 
tial users.  This  was  the  credo  of 
the  committee  which  formulated 
the  Standards.  It  is  also  the  frame 
of  reference  for  the  four  chapters: 
Administration,  Resource  Devel- 
opment, Service  to  Users,  and 
Public  Education  and  Information. 
The  aim  of  this  writer  is  not  to 
outline  the  content  as  a whole,  but 
to  highlight  sections  which  most 
closely  address  the  unique  aspects 
of  this  library  service,  and  to  com- 
ment upon  the  implications.  In  re- 
ferring to  a specific  section,  its 
location  will  be  indicated  by  its 
code  number  rather  than  by  foot- 
note. 
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Administration 

The  first  basic  element  in  any 
service  is  a strong,  steady  institu- 
tional commitment  by  the  organi- 
zation that  offers  it.  Library 
service  to  persons  with  disabilities 
has  suffered  from  the  fact  that  li- 
brarians with  enthusiasm  for  this 
field  come  and  go,  they  are  usually 
employed  at  a middle  management 
level,  and  the  field  itself  is  consid- 
ered marginal  by  many.  Exposure 
to  its  potential  comes  more  fre- 
quently through  workshops  rather 
than  as  a traditional  specialty  in 
the  curricula  of  library  schools, 
although  this  is  beginning  to 
change. 

In  reviewing  the  standards  on 
“Responsibilities  fpr  Library  Serv- 
ice and  Network  Cooperation” 
(4. 1.1.3),  it  is  important  to  know 
that  it  is  a cooperative  and  decen- 
tralized network  of  autonomous 
units.  Figure  1,.  “Recommended 
Organization  of  the  Network  of 
Library  Services  for  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  ' Individ- 
uals,”3 illustrates  its  complexities^ 
caused  hy  the  reality  of  the  legal 
and  fiscal  distribution  of  authority. 
This  may  be  baffling  unless  one 
realizes  that  the  actual  services  to 
users  are  operated  by  a regional 
library,  or  by  a subregional  library 
in  states  which  have  them.  These 
libraries  are  departments  of  a 
larger  library  or  a state  agency 
which  administers  them  and  pro- 
vided space.  They  are  funded  in 
large  part  by  the  state,  and  where 
the  state  library  agency  does  not 
administer  the  regional  library,  it 
still  has  an  important  role  in  plan- 
ning and  consulting  through  its 
state  coordinating  function. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Na- 
tional Library  Service  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
(LC/NLS)  provides  the  basic  li- 
brary materials  for  the  general 
reader:  books  and  magazines, 

equipment,  legal  authority  and 
policy.  This  is  an  enormous  task 
funded  by  the  federal  government 
with  a free  postal  subsidy.  The 
librarian  in  charge  of  the  program 
of  a regional  or  subregional  library 
is  responsible  to  local,  state  and 
national  authorities.  This  structure 


sounds  more  cumbersome  than  it 
actually  is,  if  policies  are  well  de- 
fined and  if  communication  is 
good.  It  promotes  local  initiatives 
and  reduces  the  need  for  a large 
federal  bureaucracy. 

The  institution  administering  the 
program  will  demonstrate  its  com- 
mitment to  quality  library  service 
through  a clearly  defined  legal 
base  for  it  in  “appropriate  statutes, 
codes,  or  ordinances”  (4. 1.1.1) 
through  its  written  policies  and 
through  long  range  planning 
which  incorporates  the  recommen- 
dations of  user  advisory  commit- 
tees. Staff  will  be  well  trained, 
professionally  active  in  their  own 
right,  and  cooperate  in  a close 
working  relationship  with  special- 
ized agencies  and  organizations 
which  also  serve  users.  These  staff 
members  will  not  be  considered 
“special”  but  will  be  recognized  as 
belonging  to  a major  department 
of  equal  rank  and  importance  with 
the  oldest  traditional  specialties  of 
library  service. 

'The.  administrative  head  oCthe 
library  service  for  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  will  “be  on 
the  same  administrative  level  as 
comparable  major  unit  chiefs  with- 
in the  same  library  or  agency” 

(4. 1.1.2) .  This  head  will  participate 
in  budget  and  financial  planning 

(4.1.2) .  The  requirements  of  “Posi- 
tions and  Responsibilities”  (4. 1.3.3) 
are  defined  in  Table  1,  “Categories 
of  Library  personnel  in  Network 
Libraries”.  This  table  parallels  an 
official  policy  statement  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  1970. 4 The 
requirements  for  “Size  of  Staff” 
(4. 1.3.4)  are  set  forth  in  Table  2, 
“Minimum  Number  of  Personnel 
in  Libraries”.  A strong  affirmative 
action  statement  (4. 1.3.5)  is  in- 
cluded. 

The  section  on  “Physical  Facili- 
ties” (4.1.5)  deals  with  space 
needs,  and  Table  3,  “Guidelines 
for  Determining  Minimum  Space 
Requirements,”  includes  informa- 
tion so  that  shelving  requirements 
can  be  calculated.  It  states,  “all 
buildings  shall  be  accessible  to 
handicapped  individuals,”  and  cites 
a number  of  important  publica- 


tions. It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  American  National  Standards 
Institute,  Inc.,  has  published  a new 
edition  of  its  specifications.5 

Important  consideration  is  given 
to  the  work  of  volunteers.  They 
are  strongly  attracted  to  services 
for  blind  and  handicapped  people 
and  have  an  important  and  long- 
standing role  in  the  braille  and 
talking  book  services.  They  are  a 
valuable  resource  when  their  par- 
ticipation is  carefully  planned  and 
well  supervised  (4.1.4). 

Resource  Development 

The  selection  and  procurement 
of  library  materials  for  the  people 
in  the  United  States  who  are  un- 
able to  read  print  because  of  a 
physical  disability  is  a massive  and 
complicated  undertaking.  The  un- 
precedented advances  that  have 
been  made  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
by  LC/NLS  are  noteworthy  and 
deserving  of  high  praise.  Yet  a li- 
brarian familiar  with  the  wealth  of 
print  and  \he  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge today  can  only  say  that  much 
more  Remains  to  be  done. 

The  two  significant  sources  of 
books  and  magazines  are:  1)  “Ma- 
terials selected  and  produced  in 
quantity  for  LC/NLS  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  network;”  2)  “Materi- 
als selected  and  produced  in 
limited  quantity  by  volunteers  for 
LC/NLS,  regional,  and  subre- 
gional libraries,  or  other  agencies 
which  serve  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped”  (4.2). 

For  all  practical  purposes,  mate- 
rials cannot  be  purchased  for 
general  reading.  Thus  the 
responsibility  for  production  of 
materials  is  shared  by  all  units  of 
the  network  (4.2.1).  An  outline  of 
the  responsibilities  of  each  net- 
work is  given  in  the  subsections. 
These  units  are:  LC/NLS  in 

Washington,  DC,  the  multistate 
centers  and  the  regional  and  subre- 
gional libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  selection  and 
procurement  of  the  general  collec- 
tions for  all  network  units, 
LC/NLS  is  responsible  for  techni- 
cal development,  procurement  of 
talking  book  and  cassette  ma- 
chines, a unique  national  library  of 
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“music  sources  ...  for  performers 
and  composers”  (4.2. 1.1-4),  and 
the  enablement  of  interchange  of 
materials  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  The 
last  is  especially  needed  because  of 
the  paucity  of  materials  in  foreign 
languages,  but  its  successful  attain- 
ment depends  upon  international 
cooperation. 

Regional  and  subregional,  librar- 
ies are  enjoined  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  demands  of  individual  users 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  material 
of  local  interest.  Only  LC/NLS 
and  a limited  number  of  very  ac- 
tive regional  libraries  could  supply 
solid  data  as  a basis  for  estimating 
1978  costs  for  the  production  and 
reproduction  of  library  materials 
(4.2. 1.3— Table  6). 

The  cost  estimates  recommend- 
ed are  controversial  for  two  rea- 
sons: first  of  all,  they  expose  the 
need  for  cost  analysis;  secondly, 
this  is  new  territory  for  many  re- 
gional and  subregional  libraries.  In 
the  past,  large  regional  libraries- 
have  sponsored  the  production  of 
hand-transcribed  braille,  but  the  „ 
cost  of  this  "was  relatively  modest,' 
except  in  space.  Now,  however, 
tape  recording  and  the  means  for 
copying  braille,  tape  and  large 
type  are  well  established  but  re- 
quire a substantial  budget  allot- 
i ment  to  become  operative.  The 
committee  that  formulated  the 
! Standards  made  its  best  guess  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  a concrete 
j goal  had  to  be  laid  out  for  the  net- 
j work  to  test.  It  believed  strongly 
I that  the  paramount  task  today  is  to 
produce  collectively  the  material 
resources  that  are  needed  now. 

' The  task  is  too  large  for  LC/NLS 
and  a few  regional  libraries  to  do 
j alone,  even  with  the  work  of  the 
i national  volunteer  organizations, 
j Besides  that,  the  responsibility  is  a 
j national  one;  all  network  units 
! need  to  do  their  share,  and  above 
all,  cooperate  so  that  libraries  for 
j the  blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped will  be  able  to  give  the 
professional  library  service  they 
advocate.  Without  this  commit- 
I ment,  it’s  like  the  GUM  depart- 
ment store  in  Moscow — goods  are 


displayed  in  the  outside  show  win- 
dow, but  you  can’t  buy  them. 

Other  important  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  production  of  materials 
also  deserve  special  mention. 
There  is  a statement  under  “Sec- 
tion of  Materials”  (4.2.2)  that 
reads:  “Selection  policies  shall  re- 
flect the  reading  priorities  of  us- 
ers. . . (4.2.2.2).  Awareness  of 

the  interests  of  specific  users  is  es- 
sential for  good  selection,  since 
only  a percentage  of  books  in  print 
can  ever  be  made  available  in  the 
medium  needed  and  must  often  be 
custom-produced  for  any  given 
subject  or  title. 

The  standards  prescribe  that 
there  shall  be  “an  active  collection 
development  and  evaluation  com- 
mittee” at  the  national  level 
(4.2.2. 3),  and  that  it  shall  include 
users,  representatives  of  user 
groups  and  librarians  in  the  field 
from  each  part  of  the  country: 
northeast,  central,  south  and  west. 
These  representatives  then  have  an 
6fTi(3al  ‘channel  for  makjng  recom- 
r /nendations  to  the  LC/NLS  selec-£\ 
> tion  staff  in  an  effective  manner. 

■ Quality  control  in  production 
(4.2.4)  was  given  strong  emphasis. 
Compliance  with  certain  published 
standards  for  volunteer-produced 
materials  is  required.  Another  sec- 
tion, “Training  and  Supervision” 
of  volunteers  (4. 1.4.2)  says:  “(5)” 
Narrators,  monitors  and  reviewers 
(of  recorded  books)  shall  be  certified 
by  LC/NLS  . . This  parallels 
the  current  successful  practice  for 
braille  volunteers,  and  should 
do  much  to  improve  the  uneven- 
ness in  quality  of  current  tape 
recording. 

The  section,  “Reproduction  of 
Titles  and  Copies”  (4.2.6),  is  more 
important  than  might  appear  at 
first  reading.  Responsiveness  to 
users  depends  upon  the  capability 
of  reproducing  copies  promptly. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  the 
master  copy  of  the  title  needed  is 
on  the  shelf  when  a request  for  it 
comes  in.  Thus,  master  copies 
must  never  be  circulated.  Simi- 
larly, network  units  must  have 
necessary  high-speed  duplicating 
equipment  and  staff  to  copy  tapes 
in  the  format  needed  by  the  user 


(4.2. 6. 1.1).  Considerable  expense  is 
involved  in  meeting  this  crucial 
standard. 

The  final  subsection  of  this 
chapter  concerns  professional 
materials.  The  opening  statement 
reads:  “Network  librarians  shall 
have  immediate  access  to  standard 
library  reference  works  and  to  lit- 
erature in  the  fields  of  blindness 
and  physical  handicaps  as  well  as 
ready  access  to  a general  library 
print  collection.”  (4.2.8) 

A sighted  librarian  working 
with  special  media  can  become 
separated  from  the  world  of  books 
until  knowledge  is  second  hand, 
unless  it  is  easy  to  use  print 
sources  for  reference,  materials 
selection,  reader  advisory  service 
and  staff  development.  This  may 
not  be  a problem  for  the  staff  of 
subregional  libraries  located  in 
public  libraries;  but  special 
arrangements  need  to  be  made  for 
the  staff  of  regional  libraries  in 
large  specialized  libraries,  and  for 
those  in  sepai^te  buildings  or  in 
ageficies  for'  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped.  It  is  also  vital 
to  be  able  to  purchase  print  books 
promptly  without  a lot  of  red  tape 
when  titles  are  to  be  transcribed 
from  print  into  braille  or  recorded 
formats. 

Service  to  Users 

This  chapter  opens  with  a sim- 
ple statement:  “Users  of  network 
libraries  shall  have  access  to  li- 
brary services  equivalent  in  extent 
and  quality  to  that  available  to  the 
general  population.”  (4.3) 

Are  these  pious  words  or  a sin- 
cere objective?  The  key  word  is 
“equivalent.”  We  have  seen  what 
alternate  techniques  mean  for  re- 
sources, and  this  section  deals  with 
the  adaptation  needed  to  give 
good  service.  It  goes  well  beyond 
use  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
urging  users  to  keep  a long  list  of 
requests  on  hand.  True,  there  are 
braille  and  talking  book  users  who 
are  simply  consumers,  just  as  any 
library  has  a considerable  clientele 
that  is  well  satisfied  with  any  new 
mystery,  gothic,  western  or  best 
seller. 

Likewise,  there  are  purposeful 
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and  discriminating  braille  and  talk- 
ing book  users,  readers  with  limit- 
ed tastes,  those  with  wide-ranging 
interests  and  a number  who  are 
satisfied  with  magazines  or  an 
occasional  book — too  busy  to  read. 
In  fact,  they  are  individuals.  The 
difference  is  that  they  seldom 
come  inside  the  doors  of  their  li- 
brary. This  has  a profound  effect 
upon  circulation  methods  and  the 
communication  between  the  librar- 
ian and  the  reader. 

First  of  all,  a user  rarely,  knows 
that  the  library  serves  thousands  of 
other  people;  and  when  errors  are 
made  and  the  wrong  or  duplicate 
books  are  sent,  the  reaction  is  that 
the  library  doesn’t  care.  Thus, 
standards  for  maintaining  effici- 
ent, prompt,  painstaking  circula- 
tion work  cannot  be  overstressed 
(4.3.2). 

A number  of  careful  records 
must  be  kept.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant are:  reading  interests,  spe- 
cial preferences  and  titles  already 
read  (4.3.2.2.1).  Materials  returned 
must  be  inspected  each  day  to  be 
sure  that  no  discs  or  cassettes,  ire 
missing  or  damaged,  and  that  they 
are  in  the  right  order  ibr  the  next 
user  (4.3. 2.2.5).  This  alone  is  a 
very  substantial  undertaking  to 
which  users  give  high  priority.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  no  data  is  avail- 
able concerning  the  actual  time  it 
takes  and  the  resulting  cost.  Keep- 
ing recorded  books  in  order  may 
depend  upon  the  help  of  volun- 
teers and  the  users  themselves. 

A key  section  is  “Responsibility 
to  Users”  (4.3.1)  and  its  subsection, 
“Communicating  with  Users” 
(4.3. 1.1).  Particular  importance  is 
attached  to  convenient  use  of  the 
library  so  that  users  can  make 
themselves  and  their  concerns 
known  through  telephone  access, 
toll  free  or  the  equivalent,  with  a 
recording  device  to  be  available 
duiing  the  hours  the  library  is 
closed.  In  a number  of  places,  a 
response  time  is  specified  for  an- 
swering user  requests,  varying 
from  one  to  five  work  days.  This 
arbitrary  measure  is  based  upon 
the  experience  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a reasonable  time  lag  and  is 


intended  to  serve  as  a stimulus 
equivalent  to  the  physical  presence 
of  the  reader  in  a print  library. 
Close  supervision  of  the  communi- 
cation between  staff  and  users  is 
specified  to  ensure  that  the  quality 
of  service  is  maintained. 

Requests  for  materials  and  infor- 
mation often  involve  a good  deal 
of  searching  and  referral  to  fulfill 
(4.3.3),  and  the  resources  of  the 
entire  network  should  be  used;  this 
includes  the  catalogs  of  other 
agencies.  It  is  often  important  to 
help  users  become  independent  in 
using  the  resources  of  these  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  their  local  libraries, 
where  they  can  use  telephone  ref- 
erence services  and  participate  in  a 
variety  of  programs.  Likewise, 
“network  libraries  shall  coordinate 
their  services  with  those  of  other 
agencies  serving  users  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  public ‘libraries, 
schools,  rehabilitation  agencies, 
residential  groups,  hospitals,  and 
|£dio  reading  services.”  (4.3.7)  It  is 
in  this  mutual  cooperation  that  the 
general-  librarian  can  serve  theQb- 
cal  reader  with  special  disabilities'. 

Reader  Advisory  service  (4.3.6) 
is  most  important.  Much  is  done 
informally  over  the  telephone 
when  a good  user-librarian  rela- 
tionship has  been  established.  Es- 
sential tools  are  annotated 
bibliographies,  general  and  subject, 
to  be  prepared  regularly  by  all  net- 
work libraries  in  large  print,  re- 
corded and  braille  formats. 

Public  Education  and  Information 

A continuing,  planned  program 
of  public  information  is  a must  for 
every  network  library  (4.4).  People 
do  not  pay  attention  to  publicity 
unless  they  are  personally  con- 
cerned for  themselves,  close  asso- 
ciates, or  in  their  work.  So  unless 
the  flow  of  information  comes 
through  varied  channels  and  fre- 
quently, the  message  will  never 
reach  the  people  who  can  benefit 
from  it.  Maximum  exposure  will 
come  from  use  of  mailing  lists, 
brochures,  the  media,  and  associ- 
ation with  organizations,  members 
of  allied  professions  and  special 
educators. 


Conclusion 

These  standards  were  written 
with  the  hope  that  the  recom- 
mendations set  forth  would  assist 
librarians  to  set  goals  for  the  pro- 
fession as  well  as  the  LC/NLS 
network  that  would  enable  persons 
with  disabilities  to  gain  access  to 
the  education,  information  and  rec- 
reation to  be  found  in  the  world  of 
books.  Blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped citizens  claim,  and  are  enti- 
tled to,  the  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  these  fruits  of  mind  and 
spirit. 
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